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A Midwinter Grebe Flight in New York State 


R. A. JOHNSON, ONEONTA 


The Finger Lakes and other inland waters of 
New York State seldom freeze in winter and 
consequently form the wintering ground for 
water birds of many species. The winter of 
1933-34, however, was so severe that a great 
part of this water surface did freeze over. 
Even the open water on the deepest lakes 
became very restricted by ice. Associated with 
this ice condition was an unusually heavy loss 
in bird life, particularly among grebes, which 
seem generally unable to take flight again once 
they have landed away from open water. 

\lmost every winter there are a few reports 
of grebes dying in the snow or in a field, but 
during the cold weather a year ago great 
numbers of these birds perished. From Feb- 
ruary 5th to 20th there was a prolonged and 
severe cold spell, the temperature remaining 
below zero almost continuously. During this 
time especially, large numbers of  grebes 
stranded in streets of cities, in fields or country 
roads were reported from northern and central 
New York. Newspapers generally explained 
that because the northern lakes had frozen, the 
birds attempted migration, and not being able 
to find open water, they eventually came down 
exhausted 

In an effort to bring together records of such 
lost birds as a study of the effect of climatic 
irregularities on them, and also, if possible, to 
determine something about the direction of the 
main flight if any such flight existed, I sent out 
letters of inquiry and received about two dozen 
replies. From these and other notes, 149 
records of stranded or dead grebes have been 
obtained and are included in this report. While 
this is not a great number, it does, for this 
territory, indicate something of the emergency 
which these birds faced. Doubtless the fatalities 
discovered represent a small portion of the total 
number, and of those observed only a part of 


the records have been gathered. 


Nature of the Flight 

\ study of the reports indicates that the main 
flight of these birds occurred during the most 
severe weather, and that the birds attempted to 


migrate mm a_ southeasterly direction There 


were no birds reported from the vicinity of 


Buffalo (the Niagara river did not freeze), 


while 30 were reported trom Rochester, where 
Lake Ontario was extensively frozen. Many 
grebes were reported from the cities of the 
Finger Lakes region although those waters were 
not entirely frozen over. Other scattered 
records came from places throughout the central 
and southeastern portions of the State. A study 
of the chart which shows the approximate loca- 
tion and number of lost birds that were 
recovered in different sections may indicate 
something of the direction of the flight. 


Condition of the Birds 

Many grebes were picked up helpless; they 
were administered to and aiterward released 
The reports indicate that attempts to care for 
the birds in captivity were generally unsuccess 
ful. Most of such birds died, and no doubt 
some of those released again on open water 
were too weak to save themselves. 

While it is generally explained that these 
grebes were forced out of the northern lakes 
because of ice and, finding no open water to 
alight upon, they dropped of exhaustion during 
prolonged flight, it seems likely that there is 
much more of biological significance involved 
which brought about this mass flight. (Doubt- 
less hundreds of birds attempted the flight 
across New York State.) Lakes Seneca and 
Cayuga, as well as the Niagara river were not 
frozen over. Yet several deaths were reported 
from the vicinity of these open waters. 

In searching for all the information we can 
get regarding the factors which effect such a 
condition among these water birds it seems 
proper to suggest some phases of study whic! 
need more attention 

The quantity of live fish taken by a healthy 
grebe in different seasons of the year is un 
known, but the notes of a few observers 
indicate that it is astonishingly great. Possibly 


the extreme cold affects the movements of the 


food fishes in such a way as to curtail seriously 
the supply even though the water is not entirely 
Irozen over My experrence with salt water 
diving birds is that their plumage will not tur 


water after a few days of change from natural 


diet (tour days in one test 
Certainly a combination of very cold weather 
and food shortage would quickly bring on a 
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condition of katabolism. The loss of the oil 
supply for conditioning the plumage seems to 
sequence of katabolic 
production is not 


come early in the 
processes. If its normal 
renewed the bird has only a limited number of 
days during which it can continue its normal 
life in the water. If the food supply were 
entirely lacking, the survival time for the bird 
would be so short that the loss of oil in the 


plumage might not be noticeable. On the other 
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hand, a condition of prolonged hardship might 


easily influence such an erratic migration. 
Intense cold, for example, might cause a con- 
certed struggle for relief. 

Winter migration such as that of 1933-34 has 
apparently been happening from time to time. 
It certainly places considerable periodic stress 
The 


occurs has not yet been fully worked out. 


on a population. answer as to why it 


Locations from which grebes were reported, the fate of the birds and the 
observer reporting 


Condition 


Location 7 Species when found Fate Observer 
ED wasncvensa - civccdeces jg. aethussece Séwones James Savage 
Rochester ........ 30 Holboell’s & 

a —=3)—tssséC eS 20800 OS L. G. Edson 
rere 6 Holboell’s 4 alive 3 died 
2 dead 3 released Dean Amadon 
AMIE oi ccscvess -  Sewew + ie alive died Frank S. Wright 
ee 20 re = 8 (ascrariavan seenea 
ee === habia dweices A. A. Allen 
Syracuse! 836: alive mostly dead Many 
Schenectady ..... 2 Holboell’s alive released Guy Bartlett 
errr 1 Holboell’s alive died R. A. Johnson 
| ee -  shadweahes alive died R. A. Johnson 
Gilbertsville 2 5 dealt acer i alive died P. T. Johnson 
Sherburne ' S secon a alive unknown Gardiner Bump 
WE vacdnwennen 2 Holboell’s alive died P. Laker & R. A. J. 
MEE sicawcwen 4 unknown dead dead Isabelle Burgen 
Saratoga Springs.. 14 unknown ln ee ee some dead R. W. Walton 
Fort Plain ....... 8 Holboell’s alive released Douglas Ayres jr 
Rs ceciannis 1 Holboell’s alive died Dayton Stoner 
2 Holboell’s alive released Gardiner Bump 
Delmar ....... l Holboell’s alive released Gardiner Bump 
Poughkeepsie .... 4 Holboell's 3 alive 4 dead Allen Frost 
1 dead 
Saranac Lake .... 1 Holboell’s dead dead Robert Darrow 
Raquette Lake 1 Holboell’s dead dead Robert Darrow 
BN cani Gaon 2 Holboell’s alive released E. B. Aves 
eee 2 Holboell'’s alive released Charles A. Giannini 
& H. Galloway 
New Brighton ... S06 taedeentes jj. Svdieanews Howard H. Cleaves 
1 Horned dead dead Verdi Burtch 


Branchport 


1 Many birds reported as from 


Central Square, Cicero, Minoa and Elbridge. 


Syracuse were found in the 


surrounding district — Tully, Onondaga Hill, 
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Photograph by Dr W. Bruce Large 


If Given Sufficient Encouragement, Waterfowl Will Remain throughout the Winter in Suitable 
Localities such as the Durand-Eastman Park in Rochester 


The Rochester Wild-Fow! Sanctuary 


DR W. BRUCE LARGE, ROCHESTER 


Durand-Eastman Park is one of the newer 
parks in the city of Rochester. It contains 
approximately 500 acres and forms the northern 
boundary of the city, extending along the shore 
of Lake Ontario for a distance of about two 
miles. It is of typical glacial formation, being 
a succession of sharply rising hills and deep 
valleys. Some of these hills are wooded with 
virgin timber, while others have been cleared 
and planted with a truly remarkable collection 
of spruces of all varieties, pines and other coni- 
fers and flowering shrubs. 

Through the valleys run small spring-fed 
streams, in which the native brook trout may 





be found in goodly numbers. In the develop 
ment of the park, many of these valleys have 
been dammed and converted into lakes by the 
park department so that, at present the park 
contains approximately 60 acres of lakes of 
various sizes. 

About 15 years ago the city made the park a 
wild-fow! sanctuary and began to feed the birds 
as they visited the park lakes during their spring 
and fall migrations. As time went on, the num- 
ber of wild fowl coming into the park increased 
until they became a park feature. In 1927 the 
city decided to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey by establishing a wild-fowl 
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banding station in the park. The necessary per- 
mits were secured, a crude trap was constructed 
and first baited with cracked corn on the evening 
of November 4, 1927. The next morning a 
large number of sportsmen and nature lovers 
were on hand early to see whether any ducks 
would be caught. Many openly scoffed at the 
idea that any duck would be foolish enough to 
enter such a contraption but everyone was 
agreeably surprised when 27 mallard and black 
ducks were found in the trap. 

After this initial success, the director of parks 
detailed one of the park employes to do the 
feeding and banding, with the result that dur- 
ing the winter of 1927 and spring of 1928 more 
than 500 wild ducks were trapped, banded and 
released. The species taken were: black duck, 
mallard, pintail, baldpate, gadwall and wood 
duck. None of the diving species, such as the 
canvas-back, redhead or scaup, were taken be- 
cause the trap was not set in the water and 
these birds will not go into a trap set on land. 

The first crude trap was discarded and many 
others were built to suit the fancy of the park 
employe doing the banding or the well-meant 
advice of friends, until, at present the trap in 
use looks like a huge doll house. It has a recep- 
tion hall and from this, other narrower halls 
lead to rooms which, in every case, are dining 
rooms for ducks. The trap is set up on the 
grass about 50 feet from the shore of the lake 
so that the ducks will have time to dry their 
feet before entering the trap. This latter 
feature was found advisable since if it was set 
nearer the water, the ducks carried so much 
water into the trap that the ground became 
muddy and the birds’ feathers would cake with 
mud to such an extent that they could scarcely 
fly. 

The first traps were built with ordinary large- 
mesh chicken wire but the latest trap is built 
of heavy wire screen, eight meshes to the inch 
This material was used after it was found that 
some of the birds injured themselves more or 
less by getting their bills or heads caught in 
the larger mesh. 

Before the city of Rochester began its band- 
ing operations, no mallard or black ducks re- 
mained in this section through the winter 
months, but during the past few years an in- 


creasing number have remained with us all year. 


Many are nesting and raising their broods either 
in the park or on adjacent ponds along Lake 
Ontario. 

During the severe cold weather of February 
1934, Lake Ontario froze completely over so 
that the wild fowl had no open water. They 
then made their home in the park, where they 
were sheltered to some extent from the cold, 
and where food and water were available. Al 
though the temperature was more than 20 de 
grees below zero at times, the ducks did not 
seem to suffer in the least. None of them died 
but, having no other source of food, they con 
sumed enormous quantities of corn. They 
learned very quickly to recognize the one who 
fed them, and when they saw him coming they 
would set up a great quacking and fly to the 
edge of the open water where the food was 
distributed. If anyone else came near, they 
would swim or fly away. 

During this extremely cold weather all band- 
ing operations were stopped for it was feared 
that some of the birds might freeze if kept in 
a trap away from water for any length of time 
Although operations were suspended for more 
than a month on this account during 1934, more 
than a thousand birds were banded and released. 
If the birds had not been fed daily it is doubtful 
that any of them would have survived for they 
were entirely dependent for food on what the 
city of Rochester provided. I believe I express 
the sentiment of every lover of nature when | 
say that the authorities of Rochester can not 
be too highly commended for feeding the ducks 


that winter. 


Audubon Bird Pictures and 
Leaflets for Bird Study 


The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties again announces that it is able to furnish 
bird pictures and leaflets to school teachers and 
pupils in the United States and Canada. 

A circular giving detailed information about 
the pictures and the organization of Junior 
Audubon Clubs, together with sample leaflet will 
be sent to any teacher making such request 
Address the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
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Photograph by E. J. Stein 


Male and Female of the Now Extinct Labrador Duck. These Specimens Are in the Exhibit 


Collection of the Nex 


York State Museum. 


Are Our Waterfowl! Doomed? 


DAYTON STONER, STATE ZOOLOGIST, NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 


Within the past two or three years, in particu- 
lar, the scarcity of waterfowl in their breeding 
places and in the territory through which they 
have been accustomed to migrate as well as on 
their winter feeding grounds has become so 
manifest as to attract popular attention and 
command grave concern among conservationists 
everywhere. In some sections even the hunters, 
who until now have persistently ignored the 
situation, are becoming apprehensive of future 
shooting possibilities. 

As recently as two generations ago the vast 
expanses of marsh ponds, sloughs and swamps 
of Canada, the Great Plains, the Far West and 
of the East afforded such extensive feeding and 
breeding places for ducks and geese and these 
birds seemed then to be so plentiful that no 
thought was given as to their possible extirpa- 
tion or even reduction in numbers. Waterfowl 
were so abundant and so generally prevalent 
that, in spite of the then comparatively slight 
inroads annually made in their ranks through 


natural enemies, disease and a small amount of 
shooting, the supply seemed inexhaustible. 

Less than a generation ago the complexion of 
the situation had begun perceptibly to change. 

For some time additional lands had been con- 
tinuously made available for occupation by man. 
Agricultural pursuits with their concomitant 
clearing, draining and plowing had gone on 
apace. The human population in and adjacent 
to the territory occupied by wild fowl had in- 
creased materially. The number of persons de- 
pending, in part at least, upon waterfowl for 
food increased. With the coming of “ civiliza- 
tion” came also leisure on the part of an ever- 
increasing population. Hunting continued on 
an even larger scale, not only to augment the 
larder but for profit and pleasure as well. More 
and better firearms were manufactured, and 
improved roads and modes of travel rendered 
most of the birds’ congregating places more or 
less accessible to man. 
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With an ever-increasing army of hunters in 
the field attention turned now and then to game 
laws, bag limits, hunting privileges, protection 
on the breeding grounds and the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. The country became flooded with 
a wave of “conservation propaganda” a large 
share of which was really formulated by and 
favorable to the hunters and their allies. 

Came then a number of far-seeing, thought- 
ful-minded with a_ scientific 
background and headed by the redoubtable Dr 
William T. Hornaday, long director of the New 
York Zoological Park. Facts, figures and dire 
predictions regarding the outcome of the water- 
fowl situation as it then prevailed, as well as 
the game situation in general, were heralded to 
Slowly — very 


conservationists 


a none-too-willing audience. 
slowly — but surely, the true state of affairs 
began to make itself manifest. A decline in 
the former abundance of wild game was re- 
luctantly admitted by even the most enthusiastic 
hunter. Nevertheless, following numerous “ in- 
vestigations” and under federal and _ state 
regulations relating to such items as bag limits, 
ever-shortening open seasons, the establishment 
of wild-life refuges and the like, the hunters 
continued to kill and vast expanses of swamp 
and marsh land were drained. 

The army of hunters has steadily increased, 
the “game hog” has persisted in his nefarious 
practices and a series of unprecedented dry 
seasons has prevailed. These combined circum- 
stances have so reduced the waterfowl popula- 
tion that now — 1935—but a vestige of its 
former plentitude remains. 

A licensed Canadian guide who each year 
paddles his canoe more than 1000 miles on the 
streams of the Lake Winnipeg country in the 
heart of the great duck-breeding grounds, re- 
ported that in the season of 1933 he saw 100,000 
young ducks but that in 1934 he observed less 
than 1000 while traversing the same territory. 

In spite of these conditions duck hunting was 
permitted last fall over a shortened period. At 
the option of the various states the shooting 
season might be continuous, or “ staggered” so 
as to give the same number of days shooting 
over a longer time. 

Imagine then a poor mallard’s probable plight 
on alighting on a small lake say in northern 
New York on a Tuesday in early October. He 
feeds peacefully on Wednesday but on Thursday 
a hunter shoots and misses. The duck moves 
on south and finds food and apparent freedom 
from enemies for a few days, but on Friday 
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just when he has begun again to enjoy living, 
he is once more a living target. If he is not 
hit he continues on winter quarters; 
perhaps he gains a few days’ respite but on the 
flyaway he is almost sure to draw gunfire on 
several occasions. This species is subject to 
shooting for sport over the entire southern half 
of its breeding range, throughout its continental, 
migration range and on its principal wintering 
grounds in the United States Canada. 
Lucky the mallard or even the flock of mallards 


toward 


and 


that can long survive. 

On October 5, 1934, I talked with a highly 
educated and skilful professional man who lives 
in Albany county. He told me that the day 
before, in company with nine friends, he had 
visited a large marsh along the Hudson river 
where ducks of several species were plentiful, 
particularly in early morning and late afternoon. 
He boasted that he and his companions had 
bagged 140 birds. Is it any wonder that at 
this rate our duck population is diminishing? 

The public in general can not plead ignorance 
of the waterfowl situation. <A respon- 
sive public sentiment must be aroused and a 


more 


more rigid self-denial among sportsmen prac- 
remnants of our 
sufficiently to 
There 
is no doubt in my mind that a continuous closed 


tised before the existing 
waterfowl 


warrant their hunting a justifiable sport. 


will have increased 


season of at least two — possibly more — years 
will have to be effected in order to bring this 
about. Following 


assuming that a renewal of severe drouth con- 


such a closed period and 
ditions does not occur and the birds show some 
tendency to extend their breeding range into 
suitable but still unoccupied territory, the sport 
of duck perpetuated and 
enjoyed. 

The Labrador duck formerly was a not un- 
common bird in New York State. This duck 
is now that the last 
recorded individual was taken at Elmira, N. Y., 
on December 12, 1878. Only 44 specimens are 
known to exist. Two of these are in the New 
York State Museum. It is reported that the 
bird was hunted for the markets but the exact 
cause of its extinction can not be known. It is 
certain, however, that hunting in no way pro- 


hunting may be 


extinct. It is believed 


longed the existence of the species. 


Unless some of our still extant forms of 
waterfowl are soon accorded complete and effec- 
tive protection from humans —at least for a 
prolonged period — they, too, are likely to go 


the way of the Labrador duck. 
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The First Spring Blackbirds 


J. T. NICHOLS, GARDEN CITY 


The low midpoint in winter, according to the 
sun, is December 21st or 22d. But the weather 
lags behind its astronomical cause, and by 
official designation winter is a month and a half 
later with midpoint around February 5th or 6th. 
Even this date may be a little early to divide 
the average snowfall equally, but the most 
persistent cold is to be expected in January, 
and experience leads me to place the low point 
of winter with reference to land bird life 
around January 20th. 

“When winter gives signs of retreating there 
comes from the south in sable array the tried 
advance guard of the feathered army,” writes 
Chapman of the purple grackle (Birds of 
Eastern North America). Among the earliest 
of spring migrants near New York City, to be 
expected more or less according to weather, 
between February 15th and March 10th, he lists 
the grackle, red-winged and rusty blackbirds 
and includes the meadowlark and cowbird with 
those arriving March 10th to 20th. 

On the other hand, these five hardy members 
of the blackbird family are regularly to be 

















Photograph by Guy Bailey 
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Male Red-winged Blackbird 


found hereabouts, sometimes in considerable 
numbers, by the end of December (see Bird- 
Lore, Christmas Census reports). Perhaps 
because the rusty blackbird likes to feed about 
the borders of streams and swamps, a watery 
habitat where the season’s advance is delayed, 
nonwintering individuals of this species are 
particularly prone to linger at the close of the 
year. Occurring in no one habitat which might 
serve as a wintering station, the cowbird also 
gives the impression of being on the move 
appreciably later than the grackle or red-wing. 
Small numbers of the three early blackbirds 
are irregularly present in favorable localities 
through January; the meadowlark winters more 
regularly than they do, although it falls off in 
numbers as the winter wears on, and only the 
cowbird is of no more than casual occurrence 
in mid-January. 

Drawing the line between winter and spring 
blackbirds, however, is not merely a matter of 
confusion. It opens up interesting problems in 
ornithology. Applying the bird watchers’ ordi- 
nary criterions, we note that the first north- 
bound birds to arrive are males. They are 
usually actively on the move, except in the case 
of the grackle, which may first appear about its 
nesting station, and are in song. The beginning 
of spring migration has essentially the same 
pattern as to date and other factors in the five 
birds discussed, and is modified only by the 
habits of each. 

On Long Island I have found that wintering 
meadowlarks do not sing through January until 
the very last day or two of the month. Then, 
or on any date thereafter, in response to the 
bright sunlight, no matter how cold the day or 
how snow-clad the ground, single birds assume 
some elevated perch and send their ringing 
spring song across the Garden City plains. The 
meadowlark’s spring begins in response to the 
sun just about February Ist. Migration is so 
closely correlated with song that birds from 
the South may be expected in February, and a 
noticeable increase in this month sometimes 
observed has been so interpreted even though 
no general arrival of meadowlarks is noted 
until later. 

The rusty blackbird, on the other hand, is 
classed with the red-wing as one of the earliest 
migrants on the basis of a few birds which 
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Adult Male (right) and Female (left) Cowbird at Feeding Station 


come in February, singing males in small rest- 
less flocks exactly comparable with those of 
true, however, that 
over- 


this other species. It is 
these early individuals may be 
looked, and that the rusty in general comes 
decidedly later; perhaps this is correlated with 


easily 


its habit of lingering into the early winter. 
In my experience late December dates for 
the cowbird on Long Island are so frequent 
that there is no reason to consider birds ob- 
served prior to January 5th other than strag- 
migration. Mid- 
are rare, 


glers from the southward 
January and February 
although large numbers are reported to have 


wintered in successive years at the State Hos- 


records 


pital, Central Islip, where food to their taste 
was being thrown out daily (1930, Bird-Lore, 
Season, p. 204). A single male was noted at 
Garden City on January 13, 1929. 

During the present winter (1934-35) numer- 
ous Long Island bird watchers have pooled 
their observations in a weekly news letter, of 
which David E. Harrower of the Woodmere 
Academy is editor, wherein we note ten cow- 
birds near Oyster Bay on January 19th (Ber- 
Adelberg), shortly before a consid- 


liner and 
bitter cold 


erable snowfall ushered in 


which 


Courtesy 


weather and blanketed the ground effectively 
The letter 


an interesting and unusual 


for three weeks. news also seems 


to show influx of 
cowbirds around February Ist. 

In 1930 the first cowbird appeared at Garden 
City on February 28th, and as a number are 
known to have wintered at Central Islip that 
year, this may have been a “ vagrant” in the 
strict sense of the term. 

In a study of the red-winged blackbird at 
Ithaca, N. Y., A. A. Allen (1914, Abst. 

Soc. N. Y., 24 p. 77) finds straggling indi- 


5 
which he 


Linn 


arriving 
irregularly in late March 
some 13 days earlier than birds he considers 


viduals calls “ vagrants” 


February and early 


true migrants. He supposes these vagrants to 
be individuals that have come no great distance. 
correct 


however, probably not the 


In like man 


This is, 
explanation for them in all cases 


forerunners of the 
Island and 


ner such early spring 


grackle migration occur on Long 
about New York City, and their appearance 
has sometimes been synchronous with a larger 
movement of grackles reported farther south, 
suggesting that they were parts of this same 
that had overshot the 


movement, individuals 


general objective. 
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the State Education Department 


Cu ARLES F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


MARCH 15, 1935 


Bird Day 


KERMIT ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


The future of the wild life of America is in 
the hands of the children. 

April 12th has been designated as Bird Day 
in the schools of New York State. It is fitting 
that with the advent of spring and the return 
of the songsters to the dooryard, such a day be 
set aside. 

Protection of birds is not just theory; it 
works. Intelligent protection is based primarily 
on increasingly better education of the rising 
generations of children. 

In the relatively few decades since the day 
when all kinds of song birds were netted, snared 
and shot for food and caged as domestic pets, 
there has been a noticeable increase in the song 
bird supply in many parts of our land under a 
regime of complete legal protection. 

Early in the present century our shore birds 
were being rapidly exterminated; the white 
herons were at lowest ebb; gulls and terns were 
being wiped out colony by colony in the interest 
of the millinery trade. Now in 1935 all these 
are again numerous. Why? Legal protection 
was accorded them. 

At the present time the ducks are being 
rapidly depleted, and regulation or legislation 
is sorely needed to restore an adequate breeding 
stock. Hawks, owls and eagles are being widely 
shot and trapped as “vermin.” Most of them 
are beneficial. They have their function to per- 


form in nature and should be preserved. 
Dr Frank M. Chapman has so aptly put it, 
“Everyone is born with a bird in his heart.” 
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NEW YORK 
The boy or girl, closer to nature than the adult, 
if awakened and made cognizant of the exist- 
ence of “the bird” will be its staunchest 
champion in later years. 


Lantern Slides of Birds 


Teachers of bird study in schools, camps, 
scout troops and other organizations in New 
York State may borrow lantern slides from 
the Visual Instruction Division of the State 
Education Department in Albany. More than 
A large number are 
colored and made from the 
original negatives of skilled bird photographers. 
With few exceptions the pictures show the 
birds in their natural habitats. Nests, eggs and 
young of many species are included in the 
collection. 


700 slides are available. 


most have been 


Full details regarding the loan of these slides 
may be obtained by addressing the Visual In- 
struction Division. 


Values in Extinct Birds 


As is well known, the great auk, a flightless 
marine bird closely related to the murres, guille- 
mots and puffins, more distantly related to the 
gulls and terns, is extinct. The last one was 
killed on Eldery island, Iceland, in 1844. In 
North America the bird formerly occurred in 
winter along the coast line of Maine and 
Massachusetts and occasionally as far south as 
South Carolina and Florida. Extant specimens 
of the great auk probably number about 75 skins 
and mounted specimens, eight skeletons and 68 
eggs. 

A short time ago at an auction sale in London, 
a male specimen in summer plumage was sold 
for £525, while a female specimen brought 
£524. This is a little more than $2500 each. 
Some years ago the sum of £682 10s was paid 
for a single specimen. This is the highest 
figure at which one of these birds is known to 
have changed hands. 

At the recent London sale also, six great auk 
eggs sold for a total of £1375 10s. The highest 
price paid for a single egg was £315. 

A skull of the great auk is in the exhibit 
collections of the New York State Museum. 
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Birds among the Skyscrapers 


ROGER TORY PETERSON, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Thousands of birds over Manhattan's desert 
of skyscrapers at daybreak! Most people are 
sleeping too heavily at that early hour to be 
aware of the chips, chirps and lisps that shower 
down from the dim but lightening sky. The 
heart of New York City is hardly a place 
where one would expect to find large numbers 
of migrating wanderers. Chicago has its Lin- 
coln Park, and Boston its Public Gardens, but 
New York can boast the most unusual natural 
bird trap of them all— Central Park. Central 
Park is, at times, an amazing place for birds. 
Well over 200 species have been recorded, and 
May is the big month for numbers. 

Most small birds migrate at night. Clear, 
calm nights are best; favorable evenings, per- 
haps after a period of poor weather. These 
are the nights when the birds pass through by 
the hundreds and thousands. When dawn ap- 
proaches they drop into the trees nearest at 
hand. But imagine the predicament of those 
following the coastal flyway, when they reach 
this metropolitan area at daybreak! 

What a discouraging outlook a small, tired 
bird passing north over Brooklyn or Hoboken 
must have! In the weak eastern light nothing 
can be discerned but a vast arid jumble cut by 
gorges and canyons. In the distance a spot of 
green becomes dimly visible — Central Park. 
A nigh-exhausted bird might call it quits and 
drop in among the few bushes at Washington 
Square or even to a scraggly Ailanthus tree in 
some court in Greenwich Village, but most of 
them struggle on until they reach the oasis of 


the park. 
The park policeman on his beat and the occa- 
sional homeless unfortunate occupying some 


bench are not the only humans around at that 
hour. There are bird students, and if it be 
May, plenty of them. To appreciate the force 
of the attraction one needs only to drape him- 
self on the rail of the bridge over the park 
lake on a warm May morning. The calls of 
the birds shower out of the blackness of the 
night, weakly and from a great height at first, 
but as visibility increases the birds seem to have 
dropped lower, and then an occasional dim form 
may be seen pitching headlong into the nearest 


trees. During the minutes that follow, the 


chorus of song gradually swells until the voices 
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Herring Gulls on Their Way from the 
Hudson to the East River Use the 
Lakes in Central Park as a Stopping 
Place 


of scores of birds are blended to greet the sun 
as it rises and glows in the direction of Fifth 
avenue. 

The biggest 
Ramble. This 


between 72d and 77th streets, near the American 


concentration point is in the 


is an area of about two acres 


Museum. Being a little more remote from the 
main automobile boulevards and with a heavier 
growth of trees, it is the logical place for a 
bird to wind up before the day is over. 

The Park 


hearted cooperation to the National Association 


Commission is giving its whole 
of Audubon Societies in developing three suit- 
able areas in the park as sanctuaries for birds. 
As it is now, very few of the myriads of birds 
that visit the park can tolerate the noise and 
bustle of the city for very long, and most of 
them depart as soon as they are sufficiently 


rested. Years ago a number of species stayed 
to nest. In the near future we may expect a 
return of some of them as _ summer-long 
residents. 


These areas have been fenced, nesting boxes 
have been erected and large plantings have been 
made of desirable trees, shrubs and vines. If a 
dwellers would do the 


both the 


interested suburb 
their 


1urserymen would benefit. 


few 


same with land, birds and the 
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The Nighthawk Hunts for Insects over 
the Parks but Prefers to Place Its 
Eggs on the Flat Gravel Roof of Some 
Building 


The Audubon Association has recently pur- 
chased and donated to the City Park Commis- 
sion about 70 nesting boxes and feeding stations 
to be placed in the sanctuaries. Guards are also 


on duty. This is a good start. 


Many people take a turn or two about the 
Ramble before office hours. Others less vig- 
orous wander in along toward 9 or 10 o'clock. 
They miss half the fun. The field glass or 
binocular is the badge of the bird-man, and any 
unfamiliar soul with a pair can be safely ap- 
proached on a “ Bird- 
(aviators are really “man-birds”) are 


basis of friendship. 
men” 
as gregarious as the flocks they follow, although 
foraging 


they also find frequent pleasure in 


alone. It is a healthful hobby. 

A few years ago, a prothonotary warbler, 
a rare southern bird, with burnished orange- 
gold head and breast, put in its appearance. It 
stayed for days and could always be located by 
a large and appreciative ring of students. The 
electric enthusiasm had its effect on a number 
of casual strollers. That one bird was respon- 
sible for a number of people taking up bird 
study. Once one is initiated into the pleasur- 
able possibilities of this game of recognition, 
it frequently becomes a not too mild mania. 
Few hobbies are more satisfying. 

The record day for the park was 79 species. 
eightieth must have been around 
somewhere. <A _ heavy 
stopped a mob of birds that would at least have 
gained Van Cortlandt Park or the 


Westchester. Observers in Brooklyn and lower 


Surely an 
fog over the city had 


woods of 


Manhattan, on their way to work at an early 
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hour, could hear and see many small birds 
flying low in the fog, barely clearing the tops 
of the buildings. Some of these folk hurried 
by subway to the park in the late afternoon, 
only to find that many others had the same 
thought. The park was jammed with birds - 

not only in the Ramble, but from 59th street 
entrance to the north end of the park. The 
aggregation at the upper end at 110th street, 
stopped in their tree-to-tree wanderings by the 
formidable wall of buildings, was astounding. 
The trees buzzed with birds. For once the bird 
people were stumped. They could only look 
about bewildered and gasp. half 
dozen scarlet tanagers in a single tree or four 


Imagine a 


male rose-breasted grosbeaks in another! In 
the row of bushes outside the Casino, all five 
thrushes found. Even the 
woodcock, that long-nosed recluse, was there. 
One was flushed from a bridle path, and four 
others were found in other parts of the park. 
Rarities often remain for several days. The 
only Bewick’s wren ever seen in New York 
State was recorded from the park. For several 
days it passed as a Carolina wren (there are 


species of were 


many on the Palisades), until its strange song 
Then its true 
singers have risen to fame so 


heard. became 


known. 


was identity 
Few 
rapidly. 
One day a woman reported a chicken-sized 
bird purple 
lemon-yellow legs, and a red and blue bill. It 


with a breast, greenish wings, 
swam, and walked about in the trees, she said. 
Investigation proved her unlikely description to 
be absolutely correct. It was a purple gallinule, 
a bird of the southern rice fields and swamps - 
the first record for New York State in 49 years. 
Frequently persons bring in birds that have 
flown into apartment house windows. Recently 
a beautiful ruby-crowned kinglet was brought 
to the offices of the Audubon Societies at 1775 
Broadway. It was released in the park and 
had a chance to collect its wits 
Tennessee warbler was taken care of similarly. 


Once a rare 


It had shown no fear when it was found flut- 


tering in the apartment, but accepted its host 


as a friend almost immediately and perched 


upon his head. 


study has been coming rapidly into 


Where one man went afield in 1910, 


sird 
popularity. 
Each year has proved to be 
a new boom year in a hobby that knows no 
Next Central Park will 
We can be certain of that! 


twenty do so now. 


depression. season in 


be a big one. 
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The Recent Movement For Hawk and Ow! Protection 


WARREN F. EATON, 


From about 1890, when B. H. Warren’s book 
on the birds of Pennsylvania appeared, and 
1893, when Dr A. K. Fisher’s monumental work 
on the hawks and owls and their food habits 
was published by the Biological Survey, until 
about 1927 the work for hawk and owl protec- 
tion was largely in the hands of a few expert 
scientists employed by the Biological Survey ; 
they were assisted by several members of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, who 
were, at that time, largely engaged in stopping 
the sale of plumage in the millinery trade and 
in educating our younger generation. Despite 
the efforts of this limited group the results were 
not so substantial as had been hoped. 

From 1927, however, a new impetus was given 
to the movement by the activity of persons 
affiliated with the American Ornithologist’s 
Union, with a number of leading museums of 
the country and with the National Association 
of Audubon The increase of the 
European system of game breeding with its 
destruction made the 


Societies. 


attendant “vermin” 
problem of preserving an adequate breeding 
stock of many species of hawks and owls very 
acute. There has been a growing demand on 
the part of all bird students and field ornitholo- 
gists to secure more adequate protection. This 
has culminated in the campaign now being 
carried on by the Audubon Association. 

About three years ago a group of individuals, 
including many connected with the Audubon 
Societies, stimulated to a great extent by the 
work of the late W. De Witt Miller, Dr 
John B. May and others, formed the Hawk and 
Owl Society, which tried in a small way to 
carry on work supplementing that of the Audu- 
bon Association. This work has now been 
merged with the campaign of the Audubon 
Societies, although the active membership still 
remains as a cooperating group. The policy of 
this campaign is quoted as follows: 

1 We oppose the extermination of any species 
of bird; in this we include hawks and owls 
without exception. 

2 We advocate protection, under all con- 
ditions, of rare hawks, such as the duck hawk, 
and of beneficial hawks and owls, such as the 
broad-winged hawk and the barn owl. 

3 We oppose the killing of hawks and owls, 
other than those individual birds known to be 
damaging property. 


NEW YORK 

4 We condemn bounties, hawk campaigns and 
general hawk shoots because: First, they result 
in the indiscriminate killing, without regard to 
merit, as great numbers of hunters are not 
qualified to tell one species of hawk or ow! from 
another. Second, they put many hunters in the 
field outside the regular shooting season, making 
law enforcement more difficult. Third, if 
control is needed, such work should be con- 
ducted only by properly qualified authorities. 

5 We are opposed to the pole-trap because it 
is cruel and indiscriminate. 

6 Weaim: First, through educational methods, 
to create greater popular appreciation of the 
esthetic, scientific and economic value of hawks 
and owls. Second, to combat the constant 
propaganda which encourages their destruction. 
Third, to work for the enactment of laws for 
their protection. 


In addition to the above-mentioned agencies, 
the Emergency Conservation Committee of 
New York, the Brodie Club of 
number of throughout the 
Nature Magazine and many independent indi- 


Ontario, a 
museums country, 
viduals and organizations have been most active 
in working toward the same end. 

That hawks and owls in general have been 
decreasing seems hardly open to argument. At 
least three-quarters of the reports of the occur- 
rence of the various species of hawks, eagles, 
kites and owls passing through the Audubon 
office indicate decreases all over the country, in 
places up to 90 per cent of certain species. 
Perhaps one report in five indicates that they 
are holding their own. Increases are few. 

The causes for this great and general reduc- 
tion in numbers may be summarized as due to, 
first, a change of natural environment caused by 
cultivation, by 
cutting or fire, by drainage, and especially by 


forest destruction caused by 
the growth of cities, urban areas and shore 


resorts; second, the loss of available food 
supply affecting some species like the bald eagle 
or the osprey, caused by stream pollution or 
third, killing by 


preserves, for 


stream level; 
hunters or by officers of game 
bounties, or flight shooting for food or sport, 
or control shooting by wardens or game keepers. 


Certain minor factors have been contributory, 


changes of 


such as the shooting of such birds as eagles for 
trophies or the collecting by museums of the 
rarer species or the taking of their eggs by 
Unfortunately, with some species of 
the birds 


oologists. 


birds, it is the friends of who have 
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caused a considerable amount of trouble due to 
their repeated visits to nests for photographic 
purposes, or for observation or other purposes 
which may lead to the discovery of a nesting 
site by enemies of the birds. 

Perhaps the most interesting single achieve- 
ment has been the acquiring of the first hawk 
sanctuary in the United States by Mrs C. N. 
Edge and the Emergency Conservation Com- 


mittee. This has had the support of the 
National Association and other Audubon So- 
cieties, the Hawk and Owl Society and a 


great many individuals who contributed either 
to its upkeep during the first season or to funds 
for the eventual purchase of Hawk mountain. 
On the site of this sanctuary, for many years 
and even up to a year ago, thousands oi hawks 
were killed in migration by gunners who con- 
centrated here; for in the fall hawk flight, the 
birds came down over the crest of the mountain 
so close to the ground that they were easy 
targets. An interesting report of the activities 
of this sanctuary is found in the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society Bulletin for January 1935. 
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In this article Maurice Broun says: 

Taken as a whole, the Raptores are distinctly 
beneficial and necessary to the interests of man. 
Extensive scientific surveys have been made oi 
our hawks and enlightened people no longer 
question the economic status of the majority of 
this class of birds. The Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary will insure the return of many birds 
to their breeding grounds. It is a tremendous 
stride forward. But what is needed above all 
is cooperation between the states — a sane and 
national policy for hawk protection while we 
still have the breeding stock. Else years 
hence —and not many years at that— we may 
lament with our friends in England who have 
lost quite completely an invaluable part of their 
avifauna. 

The New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment has endeavored to have people appreciate 
the value of this group of birds, and state laws 





now protect two species of eagles, six hawks 

Protect, therefore, as the law 
bald and 
sparrow, broad-winged, red-shouldered, rough- 
legged and duck hawks, the osprey or fish hawk, 
and the screech, barn, long-eared, short-eared, 
barred and saw-whet owls. 


and six owls. 


requires, the golden eagies, the 
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Some of the Hawks Killed at Hawk Mountain before It Was Made a Sanctuary 
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Twenty-four Days with the Little Green Heron 


CHESTER J. 


The first rays of the sun filtered through the 
pines as, laden with camera equipment, I hur- 
ried along an old wood road. 

May 26th was a day of importance. It was 
the beginning of a 24-day vigil on a small body 
of water known locally as the Duck Pond. The 
nests of the little green 
for my early 


discovery of three 
heron on the pond accounted 
rising and feverish haste on this morning. 

The Duck Pond, containing about three feet 
of water, was a veritable heron paradise, sur- 
rounded by woods, its surface literally covered 
with willow and swamp growth. The three 
nests were placed some three feet above the 
water in dense willow clumps growing along 
Each was built of dead 
diameter and 


the center of the pond. 
sticks about a quarter-inch in 
from six to 18 inches in length. 

Two of the nests held two youngsters each; 
the third cradled four eggs in process of 
incubation. 

After the nests had been photographed, a 
camera equipped with a trip string was set up 
at one of the nests in the hope that fortune 
would favor us with a picture of the adult birds. 
Pitching a small tent in the cinderbrush on 
shore, making myself as comfortable as pos- 
sible within the narrow confines, I settled down 
to await developments. 

For a half hour there was no life about the 
herons’ neighbors — the 
Then, a 


pond other than the 
shadow slid 
Through an 


red-winged blackbirds. 
phantomlike over the willow tops. 
opening in the tent, I looked up in time to see 
an adult heron alight in a tree across the pond. 
It stretched its neck — seemingly to the break- 
ing point — carefully 
shore line, looking for that man who had been 
wading around sometime before. Evidently 
satisfied with conditions, it drew in its long 
neck, settled its head on its shoulders and pro- 
ceeded to preen its feathers and take life easy. 

After what seemed ages, the mate 
alighted on a perch directly over the tent. 
Again there was a long wait. Would they 
never go to the nest? At that instant, both 
herons swooped from their perches; sweeping 
low over the nest, their paths of flight crossed 
and they continued on to rest again on opposite 
sides of the pond. It was growing late and 


scanning the pond and 


bird’s 
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Osborn 


Photograph by Chester J 


Nest of Little Green Heron with Downy 
Young and Two Eggs, Guilderland, 
June 1934 


the shadows were becoming dense in the wil- 
lows. If one of the herons should alight upon 
the nest from one of these swooping flights, 
which were becuming more frequent now, there 
would not be sufficient light to take a picture. 

Crawling from the blind, I waded into the 
pond to the nest to retrieve the camera. When 
almost within reach of it, there was a squawk 
accompanied by a thrashing of wings as one 
of the adult herons flew from the nest to a 
near-by tree. Seemingly every of the 
birds had been watched and it was almost cer- 
tain that no heron had gone to the nest. Well, 
tomorrow was another day; perhaps the mys- 
tery would be solved then. 

The next day and the several following were 
filled with many interesting episodes. I found 
that my eyes played tricks on me. When the 
herons swung low over the willows, one bird 
did go to the nest, but due to their simultaneous 
dive and swoop, it was difficult for the eye to 
follow both individuals accurately. During this 
double flight, one bird continued on across the 
pond, while the other sailed from sight beyond 
the willows. It then approached the nest 
through the bushes, stepping from limb to limb 
just above the surface of the water. 


move 
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On some days when the adult birds were 
away hunting food at a near-by pond, I would 
make a tour of inspection to see how the young 
were developing. They grew rapidly, the plu- 
mage taking on a shade of green which matched 
closely the birds’ surroundings. After 
about two weeks there was a great deal of 
activity around the nest. The youngsters ran 
in and out, as lively as crickets, and when ap- 
proached scrambled a few feet from the nest, 
where they stood with necks stretched, bills 
pointing skyward so that it was very difficult 


very 


to see them. 

Many interesting were made 
during the days spent in the marsh. The out- 
standing one related to certain almost human 
characteristics of the little green heron. 

Although living on the same small pond, with 
only a few yards between their nests, the mem- 
bers of these three families, unlike that of a 
great many other species of birds, lived peace- 
fully and harmoniously. Certain character- 
istics, however, did set the families apart from 


observations 


one another. 

The nest at the west end of the pond was 
slovenly and carelessly constructed. The un- 
kempt appearance of the adults and youngsters 
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fitted their home surroundings. The adults, at 
the least sign of disturbance, would become 
terrified and fly away screaming. 

The central nest reminded one of a little 
bungalow, neatly constructed, artistically situ- 
ated. The youngsters were well cared for and 
the adults evidently came of fighting stock for 
we had many friendly arguments. The adults 
did not fear me, but were concerned about the 
young when I approached the nest. 

The nest to the east was very large, sym- 
metrical and heavily built, the mansion of a 
“blue blood.” Everything about the nest and 
its occupants spoke of dignity. When this nest 
was approached, the adult bird would 
without a sound, perch close by and sit patiently 
until the intruder left. It was truly a philoso 
pher. Here were three the 
species; three distinct types of character. 

The above observation is mentioned with the 
thought that it will add greatly to the pleasure 
of bird study not only to observe the habits 
and characteristics of our feathered friends but 
also to note the temperament of the various 
species. In so doing, we come to have a better 
understanding of the birds and at the same time 
add to our general knowledge of the subject. 


leave 


families of same 


Ducks Fly North in the Fall 


WILLIAM VOGT, JONES BEACH 


“Man alive! Look at that, will you!” 

My assistant’s exclamation found a dismaying 
response in my own feelings. The duck trap 
was full of birds that if ten had 
crowded their way into it, they would have had 
to start a second layer. At least two hours’ 
work loomed in front of us —drenching work 
in a northwest gale— and the thermometer had 
dropped overnight to 10 degrees above zero. 
Every drop of water reaching us would form 
a steely globule, and we knew that we should 
be as doused, by the end of the work, as firemen 
at a five-alarm blaze. 

John gets the worst of it—he wields the net 
inside the cages—and when he said, “ Well, 
let's get going,” I took a deep breath and 
plunged into the icy barrage. He wore hip 


so more 


boots, a rubber suit and a rubber hood. By the 
time we had finished he was so coated in ice 
that he could scarcely walk. 

I was warmly enough dressed, but my bare 
hands — bare of necessity, for the handling of 
birds, bands, notebook and pencil—were so 


numb that when we had emptied the trap feel- 
ing and control had long since disappeared. To 
hold the pencil it was necessary to push my 
fingers around it with the other hand; writing 
could be done only with a full arm motion, and 
the scrawled notes made their way on the paper 
only because the pencil was guided by my eyes. 
There was left in my wrist and fingers no sense 
or guidance. 

Duck banding is not often done under such 
difficulties. But if it were, it would go on just 
the same, for few sports, few forms of bird 
excitement and 


packed with 


Most of the birds milling about 


study, are as 
interest as this. 
John’s feet were black ducks, many of them 
undoubtedly from far Ungava. There were a 
number of mallards; where they came from we 
had no idea at that time. There were a few 
pintails — and we still do not know what part 
of the continent of North America claims them 
as natives. “ Out of the nowhere into the here!” 
Out of the here into the — well, many places. 
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Wild Ducks Trapped for Banding a 


The 


they dive 


That's where the excitement comes in 
birds are terrified. Quacking loudly, 
under the water and dash away the sweep 
ing 
scooped up and 


irom 


net. Finally three or four of them are 


John turns them over to me. 


Each one received a number of its own —on a 
light, metal leg-band — and is then tossed into 
the air. It may descend at the far end of the 
sanctuary, to regain its ruffled composure — and 
wait until the coast is clear to return to the trap 
Or it may ride its indigna- 


the 


for another meal. 
tion across the marshes, to disappear in 
horizon. 

We 
might not, for a report 
that the 
But we know from past experi 


Shall we ever hear of the birds again? 
that 
from a distant 
duck is dead 

ence that of the 300 we are turning loose this 
45 


eventually be labeled in our records, “ Killed by 


almost wish we 


place usually means 


morning, somewhere between and 75 will 
a gunner.” 

Of course many of them will turn up before 
Some of them get the “trap 
the food 


Others, escaping the barrage from 


they are killed 
habit ” 


each week 


and report for several days 
the sportsman’s guns, will go north to nest, and 
return the following fall 
shall told, 


“caught in a muskrat trap” 


for more bait. A 


few, we be will be “killed by an 


Indian” or near 





Photograph by William Vogt 
Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary 
some place with an Indian name, not on any 


map of Canada we have been able to find 
We 


halt a wild, migratory bird on its flight across 


Here is the fascination of duck banding 


many states; we hold it in our hands for a few 


moments; then we launch it into the air to con 


tinue its flight. But instead of going into the 
unknown, there is an excellent chance that its 
destination will be reported to us. It is a 
marked bird the rest of its life 


How is this done? The numbered bands are 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Bio 
logical Survey, of the Department of Agricul 
Every bird bander 
this 


he may begin work, and it is there that he must 


ture, in Washington, D. C. 


must have a permit from bureau before 


secure his bands. Every band —they are made 
has an individual 
the 


Biological Survey, Washington, 


of very light, strong metal 
number, such 34-680999, and words, 
“Notify U. S. 
RD tatgg 

After the 300 birds had been banded and re 
each one of them 
book Such 


banding are also 


as 


leased from trap, was 


record 


my 
data 


registered in my as 
age, sex, date and place of 
noted. Then a complete duplicate of my records 
is sent to Washington, and filed there 

When a hunter kills a bird or an Eskimo finds 


a band in his soup the occurrence is reported 
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to Washington. The Eskimos and Indians of 
northern Canada often tell some Hudson’s Bay 
Company official of finding the “ little bracelet,” 
and thus fulfil the purpose for which the band 
was devised. 

When the Biological Survey receives the re- 
port, it tells the man who killed the bird where 
it was marked; and writes to the bander to 
inform him what happened to the bird from his 
trap. 

What does happen to them? A great many 
fascinating stories of the travels of birds have 
been written in bands dropped — with ducks — 
along the flyways, but I shall confine myself to 
an account of what has happened to birds that 
I have actually handled myself. 

In October 1932, R. E. Mutch, of Earnscliffe, 
Prince Edward Island, killed there a black duck 
that had been banded at Jones Beach. In Sep- 
tember 1934, this same sportsman shot another 
black duck banded at Jones Beach. When the 
distance between these two points is remembered 

more than 700 vast 
area over which this species is spread is con- 
sidered, these two records are most interesting. 
They indi- 


miles —and when the 


Two records scarcely prove much. 
cate, however, two things. 

The first is that the north-south black duck 
movement probably takes place over definite, 
well-defined lanes. The second is that live de- 
coys increase the probability of a hunter’s 
getting the birds in his neighborhood. Mr 
Mutch writes, “ We shoot over live decoys both 
geese and ducks, and with the vast expanse of 
shore line without them the prospect of getting 
birds would be very slim. . .” 

A young mallard duck, banded on the sanc- 
tuary before it could fly, was killed in Ontario. 
Other mallards marked here have been reported 
from Illinois and Minnesota. They migrated 
to the west, instead of to the north. 

Another black duck, banded in the fall, was 
killed three days later in Ontario. This means 
that it was flying northward in the fall, when 
we usually think of birds going south. This 
was not an isolated instance. A considerable 
number of the birds, including a pintail that 
probably nested well to the north, have been 
marked at the Long Island sanctuary, and a 
few days or weeks later have been killed in 


Maine, Connecticut, Ontario and 


Vermont, 
Quebec. 

What use, it may be asked, is this banding? 
What good does it do? 
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Its scientific utility is, of course, enormous. 
By making it possible to trace individual birds, 
banding has taught us all sorts of new things 
about the routes of migration, how far birds 
travel, how fast they migrate and how long 
they live. By showing the percentage of banded 
birds killed, it gives us an idea of the proportion 
of all birds killed by sportsmen. It makes it 
possible to test sanctuaries and breeding areas; 
by marking the birds we can tell, for example, 
whether or not hand-reared ducks are killed as 
frequently as wild ones. This gives the sports- 
man some idea as to whether or not it is worth 
his while to spend his money on raising ducks 
for sport. 


Duck banding is, further, of the utmost value 
to our federal officials in determining whether 
or not there should be an open season, and how 
long it should be. At present, some Atlantic 
coast sportsmen are insisting that, because they 
have a great many ducks in their waters during 
the winter, they should have a long hunting 
season, 

Because thousands of ducks have been 
banded, the Biological Survey can show these 
gunners that the local concentration of ducks 
means nothing at all — that many of them come 
from drought-stricken areas where other sports- 
men, watching the ducks disappear year after 
year, are demanding that all shooting be stopped 
until the ducks increase. 

Every time a card comes from Washington 
reporting the taking of a duck, the bander looks 
for a significant biological or conservation fact. 
Many of the birds may have been taken near 
the home station. Others, however, may have 
come from points a thousand miles away. There 
is always the exciting possibility of penetrating 
farther into the unknown. When such reports 
turn up, hands cracked by cold water, ears 
nipped by the frost are forgotten. The bander 
sets himself the task of bringing more and more 
birds to his traps. 


—o-—_ 


Bird Day Issue 


This issue of the Bulletin to the Schools was 
compiled with the cooperation of the New York 
State Museum. The Editor desires to express 
his appreciation to Dr Charles C. Adams, 
Director of the Museum, to Dr Dayton Stoner, 
State Zoologist of the State Museum, and to 
the contributors of the articles. 
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Late September found Watervliet Reservoir 
very low. Wide expanses of mud flats were in 


evidence; and ducks and shore birds had been 


plentiful throughout the autumn. On_ this 
particular day the shore was lined with hun- 
dreds of sandpipers, mostly the little semi- 
palmated. In the group were two western 


sandpipers, unexpected visitors, and the observ- 
ers had their binoculars focused on these birds 
The 


glasses revealed the rapidly disappearing form 


A shrill cry was heard high overhead 


of a long-winged, high-flying bird whose rapid 
pigeonlike wing strokes were quickly carrying 


it out of sight. It was one of the falcons of 
the Helderbergs, the precipitous cliffs of which 
While this bird 


was still under observation there was a sudden 


jutted into view in the distance 
concerted cry from the hundreds of sandpipers 
near-by, and a splashing of the shallow water 
as all of the little birds tried to get into the air 
at once. 


The observers turned around just in time to 
see a large, dark bird suddenly swoop up from 
the shore, not more than 50) feet away. A duck 


hawk, the mate of the one that had flown over- 


head, had braved the menace of man in its 


attempt to seize one of the sandpipers. It had 
dived with bulletlike speed from high overhead, 
had missed its target and had risen at least a 
hundred feet on a steeply banked swoop with 
hardly a wing motion, so swift had been its 
descent. Having quickly attained altitude, the 
duck hawk 


Its long, 


then circled 


pointed wings, long, slim, rounded 


tail, and dark moustache markings proclaimed 
it as the duck hawk, if such marks were neces- 
seeing the bird so fast, fierce, 


sary after 


powerful and fearless —in this display. 

The sandpipers had dispersed, and the duck 
hawk disappeared quickly bevond a slight rise 
Where 


sandpipers a few 


there had been so many 
halt 


crouching 


in the ground 


earlier, only a 


seconds 


dozen remained and they were 


motionless close t 


\ short while later, at another section of the 


reservoir where the water was wider and 
deeper, a great blue heron was standing motion 
less on the shore. Suddenly the giant bird 


uttered a long drawn-out cry, far different from 


its usual note. It half-opened its wings and 
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crouched as though to spring into flight (a slow 
and awkward appearing process for the bird) 
and pointed its long, powerful bill into the air 
Hardly had this taken place before a dark form 
across the field of view in the 


The duck hawk had 


within a feet of the 


shot 


quickly 
binoculars returned, and 


had 
With a cry the 


passed Tew heron 


falcon repeated its upward 


swoop and disappeared over a hill. The hero 
remained on the shore 

Was the duck 
attack? There are many 


at play, 


hawk really serious in its 


records of the hawk 
chasing and swooping at birds but not 
striking at them. The usual victims of the duck 
hawk ducks Phe 


heron is quick and accurate with its bill, and 


are birds not larger than 


there are reports of small boats being punctured 
by jabs of birds have been shot by 
The duck hawks 
ever, have been reported to have killed herons 


at times simply by the impact when they 


which 


hunters large-tooted how 


crasl 
into their victims. Perhaps this particular hawk 


was in earnest, but swerved from the strike 


when it found itself facing the heron’s death- 
dealing bill; or perhaps the hawk was simply 
tormenting the heron 

\ few minutes later an osprey rose into flight 
irom a high pine overlooking the body of water 
Hardly had it leit duck hawk 


returned from the upper reservoir, 


before the 
end of the 
flying hardly 50) feet away from the observers 


In its talons semipalmated sandpiper 
Che falcon alighted in the 


fish hawk 


was far enough away to have pro 


Was a 


pine tree that had 
been deserted by the 

The tree 
and between the 


a small bay \ 


tripod-mounted telescope made it easy to watch 


tected the bird from guntire, 


bird and the observers was 


the bird. 


At first the hawk tore away and dr pp .* 
few feathers as it probed for some special 
morsel After that it ate without discarding 
the feathers. Holding its prey against the limb 
with its talons, it detached small pieces with it 
bill. The semipalmated sandpiper is so small 
that it can be completely inclosed in one’s hand 
but still the hawk made many bite f it in 
consuming the bird. Only a few parts id 
ng the longer wing-feathers, the tail and the 


lee hones, were not eats 
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Having finished its meal, a process that took 
at least ten minutes, the hawk stayed on its 
perch until it was scared into flight by a loud 
Then it quickly flew away 
the woods and 


clap of the hands. 


from the observers, through 
over a hill. 
It seems probable that these duck hawks are 


the same as those found nesting along the 
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Helderberg escarpment, a few miles away. The 
ones which \lbany’s pigeons, 
starlings and English sparrows at various times, 


descend on 


those which pursue the ducks and shore birds at 
the reservoir, and those which come into Sche- 
nectady during the winter possibly are always 
the same birds, for they range many miles in 
their search for prey. 


A Happy Red-eyed Towhee 


BY MARIE \ 


Among the birds banded in May 1933, was 
a male red-eyed towhee. He hopped under one 
of my drop traps to get a drink of water. From 
a window in the house, where I was watching 
the traps, the string controlling the trap was 
pulled and Mr Towhee was a captive. 

The bird was brought into the house in a 
gathering cage for banding. He was very 
active and at first was restless in the hand. 
But, as with many kinds of birds, the warmth 
of the hand holding him, quiet gentleness and 
low spoken words, soon put him at ease. The 
band was adjusted on his right leg. While the 
towhee was still in my hand I discovered that 
he was infested with biting lice. This became 
evident as several of these pests crawled away 
from the feathers over my hand. A number 
of the lice were picked from the hand and from 
among the feathers and saved in a small bottle 
The 
captured lice were later sent to the Bureau of 
Entomology, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for identifica- 
had been 


containing a solution of formaldehyde. 


tion. After all the parasites seen 


removed, a little insect powder was scattered 
among the feathers, and, just before the bird 
gave his while in my 


released, he song 


“ Drink-your-tea,” “ Drink-your-tea.” It 


was 


hand 


BEALS, 
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seemed to me like a song of thanks for relieving 
the singer of his annoying pests. 

Nor The next day this same 
bird repeated by going into one of the auto- 
He was taken into the house to 
He was exam- 


was this all. 


matic traps. 
record the number 
ined again for lice but none was found among 
his feathers. While I 
feathers, he jovtully repeated his song several 


of the band. 
was looking among his 


times. 
times on different days 
loth. Each 


house and 


He repeated six 
10th and the 
into the 


between May time 
when I 
“ Drink 


used, he 


he was brought 
talked to him repeating the 
your-tea,” in the tone and pitch he 
would start singing. 

His last repeat was on May 106th. 
captured just While 
indoors his band number, he slipped out of my 


words, 


He was 


before dusk. recording 


hand and flew about the room. For a time 
I was busy with other birds. When I looked 
for the towhee, he was not in sight. I could 


not find my little songster. Finally I saw him 
on a chair rung under the dining room table. 
I took him out of doors to the edge of some 
bushes, opened my hand, and, as he flew, I said, 
“ Goodnight " and he replied, “ Towhee-e-e.” 

I hope my songster returns to me this coming 
spring when he flies north to nest again 
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